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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN 


Several favorable developments in business activity 
were evident in May. Unemployment declined slightly 
more than seasonally to 4.9 million. Production recovered 
a little from the April lows and improved in relation to 
year-earlier figures. Heavy construction awards con- 
tinued to reflect the placement of large contracts, partic- 
ularly for housing and highways. Department store sales 
ran above April but remained below May, 1957. 

The most notable gains over April in production: were 
the 10 percent expansion in automobile output and in steel 
tonnage. In both cases the improvement may reflect in 
part a change in inventory policy related to price or 
labor policies. 


onstruction Stays High 


Outlays on new construction put in place rose season- 
ally in May to $4.1 billion from $3.7 billion in April. 
However, the total was down slightly from May, 1957, 
and spending on construction in the first five months of 
this year, at $17.7 billion, was less than $100 million above 
the corresponding period last year. 

Private construction expenditures in May amounted to 
about $2.8 billion, 7 percent more than April but 4 per- 
cent below May, 1957. Spending on public construction of 
$1.3 billion was up 16 percent from April and 4 percent 
from May last year. 

All major categories of private construction partici- 
pated in the seasonal rise, and all showed little change 
or were down from May a year ago. Industrial building 
was off 33 percent over the year. Highways and govern- 
ment housing for military personnel were largely respon- 
sible for the advance in public spending. 


Business Investment Declines 


Business outlays for new plant and equipment in the 
first quarter of 1958 fell to an annual rate of $32.4 billion, 
$4.4 billion below the rate for the first quarter of 1957 
and $1.6 billion below the level forecast by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce earlier in the year. 

As a result of the more recent survey, it is now esti- 
mated that capital spending for all of 1958 will decline 
to $30.8 billion, a reduction of $1.3 billion from the 
previous forecast and a 17 percent drop from the record 
837 billion spent last year. The latest forecast indicates 
a decline to a yearly rate of $29 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. 

All major industry groups, except public utilities, 


expect to spend less this year 
anticipate a reduction of one-half and Trams iring and 
mining companies plan cuts of one-fourth in their capital 
outlays. Declines in expenditures of 17 and 11 percent 
are forecast by nonrail transportation firms and com- 
mercial companies respectively. A slight increase is 
planned by public utility corporations. 


Sales Up, Inventories Down 

After seasonal adjustment, total manufacturing and 
trade sales rose $700 million in April to $52 billion, the 
first month-to-month increase since last summer. Roughly 
half the gain was in sales by wholesalers and half in 
retail sales, with durable and nondurable commodities 
sharing the advance. Manufacturers’ sales fell $100 mil- 
lion below the revised March total of $24.9 billion. 

Inventories of manufacturing and trade firms were 
cut $800 million in April to $87.7 billion on an adjusted 
basis. A reduction in stocks held by manufacturers ac- 
counted for $500 million of the decline, with wholesalers 
and retailers splitting the remainder. Nearly all of the 
adjustment came in durables. 

A drop in new orders received by durable goods man- 
ufacturers brought total new orders $600 million below 
the revised March figure of $24.8 billion. Most of this 
was attributed to a fall from the high March rate of 
defense contract placement. 


Installment Debt Off Again 


Consumers repaid old installment debt in April at a 
faster rate than they incurred new obligations, although 
the total of the latter was slightly greater than in March. 
As a consequence, the amount of such debt outstanding 
fell to $32.9 billion, a decline of $123 million on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. A decline of $177 million in outstand- 
ing automobile paper, partially offset by a gain of $62 
million in personal installment loans, accounted for most 
of the April installment debt change. 

Noninstallment consumer debt rose slightly to $9.7 
billion. The small increase was largely the net result 
of an addition of $60 million, after seasonal adjustment, 
to charge accounts and a reduction of $42 million in the 
total of single-payment loans. 

Total consumer debt, at $42.7 billion, was off $99 
million from March after allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences. Compared with the end of April a year ago, the 
total was still up $1.4 billion. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STOCK MARKET - 
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Pause on the Way Down 


Some hopeful signs for business are noted in this 
month’s “Highlights.” The least anyone can say is that 
the economy is “plateauing out.” This also happens to 
be the most that anyone can say. There is very little 
prospect of any substantial, lasting recovery. 

The leveling off of the decline is due to one fact 
only: The recession temporarily outpaced its motive 
power. The extraordinary speed of the recession com- 
pressed a full year’s decline into a half year. Where ac- 
tivity will go at the end of the current breathing spell 
depends on the underlying forces. 


Not Just an Inventory Recession 


The main factor speeding the recession was the inven- 
tory reversal. The $11 billion swing from accumulation 
to liquidation represents well over half of the $18 billion 
decline in gross national product recorded to this point. 
For this reason many hold the decline to be a typical 
inventory recession. 

This interpretation supports an optimistic view of 
the outlook in two ways: First, inventory recessions are 
violent but quickly over; second, the necessary adjust- 
ments are already behind us, opening the way to a new 
advance. This view is not well founded in the facts. 

There was nothing in the picture last summer to sug- 
gest the likelihood of so violent a shift in inventory 
policy. Prices were still moving up strongly, providing 
an incentive to accumulate rather than to liquidate. In- 
ventories were not grossly excessive. Many observers 
felt they were about in line with sales; those who felt 
they were high thought they were only moderately so. 
Why, then, the reversal? 

The answer to this question has to be found in an- 
other type of investment — business outlays for plant 
and equipment. It became clear last summer that business 
investment had overshot the need. Excess capacity had 
appeared in some industries and was looming ahead in 
others. It threatened the price structure by creating the 
prospect of intensified competition for markets that were 
no longer growing in real terms. It also made existing 
inventory holdings unnecessary; when capacity is suffi- 
cient to ensure that supplies will be obtainable on short 
notice, there is no need to maintain large stocks. In the 
truest sense, it has been a fixed capital recession all the 
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time, even though its first manifestation was in inventory 
liquidation. 

Moreover, there is little in the picture today to sug- 
gest that the need for liquidation is past. This idea 
derives partly from a confusion between rate of liquida- 
tion and amount of liquidation. An annual rate of $9 
billion actually reduces stocks only $2.25 billion in one 
quarter. The decline in sales that has already occurred 
calls for liquidation of three or four times this amount — 
implying liquidation at a high rate through most of the 
year. 

On the other hand, there is always a likelihood when 
liquidation reaches so high a rate as $9 billion that some 
letup may occur for a while. Something of this sort has 
been taking place in steel and autos. Steel buying has 
rebounded in the last two months in anticipation of mid- 
year cost and price increases. Similarly, auto manufac- 
turers appear willing to keep stocks high going into the 
change-over period when they are operating without a 
labor contract. These are hardly enduring reasons for 
a more moderate rate of liquidation, but even temporary 
changes can help stabilize the economy for a while. 

When the economy is stable, the pressure for liquida- 
tion tends to relax. On this proposition rests the hope 
for improved conditions in the months ahead. It makes 
probable a partial recovery, running to several billion 
dollars, by the third quarter. Nevertheless, it 1s a hope 
for just a transitory advantage. For the answer to future 
inventory policy, beyond a brief period of months, again 
has to be sought in other parts of the economy. 


Business Investment Points Down 


The really decisive aspect of the recession is the 
collapse of the investment boom. All indications point 
to a continued decline of plant and equipment through- 
out the year and into 1959. Surveys of planned capital 
outlays and of capital appropriations agree on this. (See 
summary of Commerce-SEC survey on page 1.) 

Analysis of past business cycles and of stock-flow 
relationships suggest that the surveys are still optimistic. 
The McGraw-Hill survey, for example, found that busi- 
ness plans for new investment stabilized near $30 billion 
in 1959 and held steady at that level through 1961. The 
businessmen reporting these plans expected sales to 
increase 20 percent from 1958 to 1961. If the sales in- 
creases do not materialize, investment would be lower; 
a minimum of $22 billion was visualized. But even this 
“minimum” reflects the attitudes of long-term optimism 
that still prevailed early this year. It is in no sense a 
realistic floor for capital outlays. 

The capacity-demand situation is worsening this year. 
With capital outlays continuing above $30 billion, capac- 
ity is growing fast; and with demand lower, it is grow- 
ing excessive even faster. The imbalance that brought on 
the decline will be aggravated as the gap between capac- 
ity and demand widens. It is spreading to the industries 
that have not been seriously affected to date, primarily 
the utilities, and cutbacks in these will keep the reces- 
sion going. The decline of investment is therefore likely 
to be fully as large in the coming year as in the year 
just past. 

With fixed investment setting a downward course, its 
decline will tend constantly to re-establish the need for 
inventory liquidation. The logical conclusion is that we 
are in the early stages of a major cyclical contraction. 
This reverses the earlier postwar situation; now recov- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


ILLINOIS —— MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CAPITAL 


Man’s preoccupation and fascination with musical in- 
struments stretches back to prehistoric times. A variety 
of devices have been developed to satisfy his curiosity 
concerning the tonal qualities of sound. Although musical 
instruments have taken innumerable crude and weird 
forms, most have been adapted from three principal types: 
percussion, strings, and forced air. 

The refinements in music beginning with the Ren- 
aissance led to the development of a body of expert 
handicraftsmen making fine instruments. Many of their 
construction techniques remain in use today, although 
modern technology is playing an increasingly larger role. 

Production techniques of the nineteenth century 
ushered in the concept of musical self-expression as in- 
struments became more accessible at lower costs. Before 
this time the limited number of instruments were used by 
only a few skilled musicians. 

As the musical instrument market enlarged, the piano 
became a favorite, perhaps because of its usefulness as 
an accompanying instrument as well as for solos, and 
because of its wide range of sound. Thus the piano 
displaced the harpsichord, popular from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century, as well as the clavichord. 

Today, piano and organ manufacture make up the 
major portion of the industry, together accounting for 76 
percent of the value of shipments. Of the two, piano 
manufacture is the larger, although the electric organ 
has reduced the difference in recent years. 


Illinois — National Piano Capital 

Illinois is the national leader in the production of 
pianos, accounting for nearly one-third of the total value 
added by manufacture and one-third of the value of ship- 
ments. Although exact figures are not available, the State 
is believed to have assembled approximately 60,000 of 
the 193,000 new pianos shipped in 1956. Moreover, IIli- 
nois appears to be growing as a piano-making center; 
its share of the national value added by manufacture of 
pianos rose from 26 percent in 1947 to 32 percent in 1954. 

Seven of the nation’s 28 piano manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a product value of more than $20 million, 
are located in Illinois. These establishments employ 
about 1,400 persons, of which 1,100 are production work- 
ers. All of the Illinois piano firms are nationally known. 
Included among them are Conover-Cable, W. W. Kimball, 
Gulbransen, Story and Clark, Starck, and Wurlitzer. The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Chicago is reputed to be 
the nation’s largest piano producer. 


Postwar Industry Trends 

Despite the postwar rise in TV, hi-fi, and phonographs, 
the popularity of musical instruments has grown faster 
than the population. The American Music Conference 
estimates that the number of musical instruments owned 
in the United States increased more than 70 percent from 
17 million in 1936 to 29 million in 1957, and that the 
number of amateurs playing doubled in the same period 
to 28.5 million. Today nearly seven out of ten amateur 
musicians play the piano. Following in order of popu- 


larity are the guitar, violin, woodwinds, brasses, ukulele, 
organ, and harmonica. 

The piano industry declined after reaching an all- 
time peak in 1923 (including player-pianos which then 
accounted for 70 percent of industry output), but began 
to recover in 1933 after introducing the cheaper small 
upright piano known as the spinet. This trend has con- 
tinued in the postwar period as shipments of the smaller 
spinets (under 37 inches high) rose 31 percent to 92,716 
units between 1947 and 1954, whereas larger spinets and 
grand pianos declined. 

Another postwar trend is the growing demand for elec- 
tronic organs, which are much smaller than pipe organs. 
Before World War II, the Hammond Instrument Com- 
pany of Chicago was alone in the electric organ field, 
having originated it in 1935. The volume of shipments 
jumped from 8,800 to 70,000 in the decade after the war 
with a corresponding rise in wholesale value from about 
$10 million to $52.6 million. During the same period, the 
number of electronic organ manufacturers grew to 12, 
with many coming from the piano industry. Despite the 
rapid gains of electric organs, piano shipments have con- 
tinued upward. Illinois has remained a leading organ- 
making state; in 1954 it had more establishments than 
any other state (7 of the total 31). 

Retail volume of all musical instruments in the post- 
war era has jumped from $250 million in 1946 to $420 
million in 1956. American instrument makers also have 
extended their foreign markets. Exports mushroomed 
from a mere $3 million a year before the war to $38 mil- 
lion in 1956. Imports, which slightly exceeded exports in 
the prewar years, increased to $21 million in 1956. 


Center for Other Instruments 

Illinois is also a flourishing center of manufacture for 
many types of musical instruments other than pianos and 
organs. According to the 1954 Census of Manufactures, 
only New York, with 28 establishments making miscel- 
laneous instruments, had more than Illinois, with 26. 

Most of these instruments are made in Chicago by 
firms nationally and internationally known. For example, 
Lyon and Healy Company is said to be the only harp 
manufacturer in the world. The Slingerland Drum Com- 
pany is believed to be the world’s largest firm exclusively 
devoted to making drums and has one of the five or six 
drum plants in the world. J. C. Deagan, Inc., paces the 
nation in production of chimes, xylophones, and marim- 
bas. Chicago is the center of manufacture for guitars and 
other fretted instruments, with the Harmony Company 
and the Kay Instrument Company being among the na- 
tion’s leading firms. Outside of Chicago, the Wurlitzer 
Company’s DeKalb plant is the nation’s largest piano 
accordion producer. 

Having withstood the assaults of the passive forms 
of entertainment characteristic of the past decade (tele- 
vision, for example), the prospects of the industry seem 
encouraging, especially when coupled with the expected 
population growth and increasingly widespread musical 
instruction being made available for younger age groups. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes March, 1958, to April, 1958 
-30 -20 ~10 ° +0 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL PRODUCTION Item April change from 
1958 Mar. Apr. 
= 1958 1957 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income’............. 342. 8* + 0.2] + 0.5 
Manufacturing! 
297 . 6" — 0.4] —13.0 
51.5¢>) — 1.0] — 1.9 
New construction activity! 
Private residential... . . 15.5 +10.6 | — 0.7 
Private nonresidential....... 15.3 + 2.3 | — 2.4 
13.2 +18.9 | + 4.6 
Foreign trade 
Merchandise exports........ 18.7° +15.8 | —27.3 
Merchandise imports........ 13.3¢ +15.3 | — 2.1 
Excess of exports........... 5.4° +16.8 | —55.7 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
42.7> + 0.2} + 4.0 
Installment credit.......... 32.9» — 0.2} + 4.4 
3 ash farm income’............ 1. +12.1 
FARM PRICES US. 
Indexes 
100)" 
* Industrial production* ad 
Ho chonge. Combined index. ........... 1268 | — 1.6] —12.5 
ondurable manufactures. ... — 4.6 
ILLINGES BUSINESS INDEXES — 3.5} —16.8 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
April Percentage Production workers......... 92 — 1.3} —12.7 
It 1958 change from Factory worker earnings* 
= (1947-49 | Mar. Apr. Average hours worked....... 96 — 0.8} — 3.8 
= 100) 1958 1957 Average hourly earnings..... 159 0.0 | + 2.9 
Electri 201.2 Construction contracts awarded® 291 + 5.9] + 3. 
64.3 | —14.9| —18.1 Department store sales*....... 1315 0.0| 0.0 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 93.1 Consumer price index* 124 + + 3.5 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing) 153.28 | + 0.9] — 1.2 Wholesale prices 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 115.0 | — 7.3 | — 4.2 All commodities............ 119 0.3) + 1.9 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 127.0 | + 0.2] + 4.1 Farm products............. 98 — 2.6) + 8.1 
Construction contracts awarded*| 301.0 +13.9 | —10.9 111 + 0.6) + 6.8 
Bank 173.2 | — — 1.4 126 — 0.1) + 0.2 
89.0 + 1.1] + 9.9 Fm pric 
Life insurance sales (ordinary). .| 299.4 + 3.4] + 2.0 by 
oduction®......... 123.6 — 5. 3.1 aid by farmers.......-.... . 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; ° Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. w. 1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; # U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ' Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of fu. ER. *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn. ; ¥ Til. Geol. Survey. * Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Data are for Marc 
® "March data; comparisons relate to February, 1958, and March, 1958; comparisons relate to February, 1958, and March, 1957. 4 Based 
1957. » Seasonally adjusted. on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1958 1957 
Item 
May 31 May 24 May 17 May 10 May 3 June 1 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,275 1,203 1,195 1,042 1,058 1,606 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 11,000 11,316 11,257 11,315 11,251 10 "936 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 82 105 104 96 96 1 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. are 6,242 6,256 6,262 6,250 6,227 7,418 
Freight carioadings. .........0...0s00¢ thous. of cars....... 530 571 561 535 533 672 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 116 128 126 138 132 117 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 119.3 119.3 119.5 119.3 119.3 117.1° 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.2 125.2 125.4 125.4 125.6 1235.2 
1947-49=100....... 86.3 85.7 85.5 84.4 84.1 88.7 
Finance: 
29,790 29 ,928 30 ,093 30,129 30,185 31,077 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 278 337 327 279 336 225 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. ® Monthly index for May, 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Consumer Prices 


The consumer price index continued to move upward 
during April, registering the eighteenth advance in the 
last twenty months. Since August, 1956, when it stood 
at 116.8 percent of the 1947-49 average, the index has 
failed to rise only in October and December of last year, 
when it remained steady. 

The latest increase pushed the index up from 123.3 
in March to 123.5 in April. Most of the advance resulted 
from a rise of seven-tenths of 1 percent in food prices, 
which make up about 30 percent of the entire index. 
Prices for housing, medical care, and personal care were 
also higher during the month, whereas transportation and 
apparel prices declined. 

Since April, 1957, the consumer price index has risen 
3.5 percent from 119.3 to its present level. As indicated 
by the accompanying chart, food prices, up about 7 per- 
cent, accounted for the greatest portion of the year-to- 
year advance in the over-all index. 

The latest rise in prices cut further into the buying 
power Of production workers. However, reduced hours 
of work also contributed greatly to the decline. Weekly 
spendable earnings for a worker with three dependents 
averaged $73.67 in April, about a half-dollar lower than 
in March and 65 cents lower than a year ago. With the 
latest price rise taken into account, the purchasing power 
of these net earnings dropped to 115.4 percent of the 1947- 
49 average, compared with 120.6 percent in April, 1957. 


Corporate Securities 

New security offerings by corporations amounted to 
$3.3 billion in the first quarter of 1958, close to the record 
total of $3.6 billion floated in the first three months last 
year. However, offerings by manufacturing companies 
fell sharply to $576 million, less than half the $1.3 billion 
of the 1957 first quarter. This drop reflected declining 
plant and equipment expenditures and lower working 
capital requirements due to reduced production schedules. 

Offerings by communications companies showed the 
greatest advance over the year, rising from $433 million 
in the opening quarter of 1957 to $922 million in the 
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first three months of this year. Electric, gas, and water 
companies, along with transportation companies, also in- 
creased their offerings, whereas other industries generally 
decreased them. 

The SEC also reported that $2.6 billion of the pro- 
ceeds from all securities offered in the first quarter of the 
year were earmarked for capital expenditures. Three- 
fourths of the money raised for such purposes went to 
utilities, including communications companies. 

Debt issues accounted for $2.8 billion of the new 
securities im the first quarter this year; equity issues 
totaled $469 million. During the same period, the average 
yield on industrial, financial, and utility bonds offered 
publicly dropped to 4.05 percent, compared with 4.89 per- 
cent in the previous period and 4.52 a year ago. 


Automobile Production and Sales 


Passenger car production rose 10.4 percent in May to 
349,474 units but was still 34.3 percent below the 531,433 
turned out in May of last year and the lowest May total 
since 1948. In the first five months of this year, the indus- 
try turned out about 1.9 million cars, 33.8 percent less than 
the 2.9 million units assembled in the same period of 1957. 

Dealers experienced their best month of the year in 
May as they sold 394,000 new cars, a rate of 15,150 per 
day. This was above April sales of 362,800 but was still 
26 percent below the 532,000 new cars sold in May, 1957, 
a daily average of 20,460. Through April of this year, 
dealers sold about 1.8 million American-built cars, down 
28.2 percent from last year’s total of about 2.5 million 
new cars sold in the same five-month period. 

As sales surpassed output in May, dealers were able 
to trim their stocks of unsold new cars further, and in- 
ventories fell to 755,000 units, about a 50-day supply at 
current selling rates. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment fell by 200,000 between mid-April and 
mid-May to 4.9 million, according to the monthly joint 
report by the Commerce and Labor departments. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment dropped to 7.2 
percent last month, compared with 7.5 percent in April 
and 4.1 percent in May, 1957. The reduction last month 
represented the first decline in the rate since it began 
climbing last summer. 

Employment during the month increased by 1.2 million 
mainly as the result of seasonal factors. The greatest 
single expansion occurred in agriculture as housewives 
and students, who had previously been outside the labor 
force, pushed farm employment up by about 710,000. An 
increase in construction activity accounted for about half 
of the 440,000 advance in nonfarm employment. 

At the same time, however, manufacturing employ- 
ment continued to decline more than seasonally, falling 
by 67,000 during the month. The latest drop, two-thirds 
of which was in durable goods industries, reduced total 
manufacturing employment to 15 million in May. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


May April May 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 68 ,965 68 ,027 67 ,893 
6,272 5,558 6,659 
Nonagricultural............. 57,789 57,349 58,519 
Unemployment............... 4,904 5,120 2,715 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... 7.2 7.5 4.1 
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The course of events in the stock market during 
recent months has been to many people one of the most 
puzzling aspects of the current recession. To some ex- 
tent the layman’s confusion can be explained by the fact 
that overdramatization of market news may have given 
him a distorted impression of what has actually hap- 
pened. Even the experts, however, who have more ac- 
curate knowledge of what has happened, find it difficult 
to interpret the events and especially what they presage. 

To put the matter in perspective, it is helpful to recall 
that stock prices moved upward on a broad front and 
almost without interruption from the fall of 1953 to the 
spring of 1956. (See Chart 1.) This bull market, which 
carried the Dow-Jones industrial average from 261 to 
521, an increase of 100 percent, was longer than the rise 
of 1945-46, steeper than the advance of 1949-53, and 
more pervasive than either. It appears, furthermore, to 
have done more than any other price movement since the 
days of the Great Depression to restore the confidence 
of speculators. 

Widespread concern about this and other aspects of 
inflation brought on the “tight money” policy under 
which the discount rate of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank was gradually raised from 114 percent in 
March, 1955, to 3 percent in February, 1956. The effect 
of tightening interest rates was sharply felt in the bond 
market by early 1956, and after April stocks also dis- 
continued their advance. They fluctuated for several 
months with a slightly downward trend but then, in the 
spring of 1957, they began another rapid rise. This re- 
newed symptom of inflation revived the general alarm 
and brought further tightening of interest rates. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average reached an all-time high 
of 525 on July 12; but the decline during the next few 
weeks was not so precipitate as to make it clear that 
the stock price boom was at an end, and on August 23 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank raised its discount 
rate to 314 percent. 


CHART 1. DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 
DOLLARS PER SHARE ’ 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 


Current Business, various issues. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STOCK MARKET 


ROBERT W. MAYER, Professor of Finance 


Prices Based on Investors’ Attitudes 


It is the course of events since the July peak with 
which we are concerned here. Even the most casual 
newspaper reader or television viewer could hardly have 
been unaware, during the summer of 1957, that stock 
prices were falling. Indeed, several factors — running 
all the way from the optical illusion produced by index 
charts, which omit the bottom 90 percent of the scale, 
through black headlines on newspaper front pages to 
excited radio and television commentators’ voices em- 
phasizing the extreme cases — combined to give the man 
on the street the impression that the market was under- 
going another 1929 crash. The decline which took place 
between July and October was actually only about 20 
percent, the Dow-Jones industrial average being 420 at 
the close of the market October 22; and since the latter 
date stock prices have fluctuated within a range of less 
than 10 percent — from about 425 to about 465. 

THe smallness of the general decline and the fact that 
it has not continued seem to some observers to have con- 
siderable significance. Evidence of economic recession 
appears to abound. Not only do corporate earnings and 
dividends continue to decline; the more fundamental eco- 
nomic indicators of output and employment also move 
adversely. But the stock market continues to reflect 
optimism or at least the absence of pessimism. On May 
5 the leading article on the front page of the Wall Street 
Journal was headlined “Profits Plunge: Earnings Drop 
Deepens; Little or No Rise Is Likely This Quarter.” 
What did the stock market do that day? It made a new 
high for the year! 


This manifestation of confidence that the future | 


movement of stock prices will be upward seems to be 
based, not on interpretation of recognized economic indi- 
cators, but on some sort of intuitive feeling. The wide- 
spread acceptance of a long-run prospect that government 
monetary and fiscal policy will tend to be inflationary un- 
doubtedly plays an important part in speculators’ psycho- 
logical attitudes. And this is not all. The factor of 
strategy — competitors’ efforts to anticipate and outwit 
each other — which in some degree influences every indi- 
vidual’s decisions in any kind of social activity from 
games to business to politics to war, 1s especially dom- 
inant in stock speculation in a “confident” market. 

The phenomenon was once described by John Maynard 
Keynes, himself an extraordinarily successful securities 
speculator, as being like 

those newspaper competitions in which the competi- 
tors have to pick out the six prettiest faces from a 
hundred photographs, the prize being awarded to the 
competitor whose choice most nearly corresponds to 
the average preferences of the competitors as a whole; 
so that each competitor has to pick, not those faces 
which he himself finds prettiest, but those which he 
thinks likeliest to catch the fancy of the other com- 
petitors, all of whom are looking at the problem from 
the same point of view. It is not a case of choosing 
those which, to the best of one’s judgment, are really 
the prettiest, nor even those which average opinion 
genuinely thinks the prettiest. We have reached the 
third degree where we devote our intelligences to 
anticipating what average opinion expects the average 
opinion to be. 

More recently, Benjamin Graham, one of the country’s 
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leading securities analysts, put the matter bluntly when 
he said that present-day stock purchasers are buying 
“exogenous hope” rather than “endogenous value.” He 
is no foe of speculation based on anticipation of funda- 
mental economic developments, but he sees today’s in- 
vestors “speculating on the price of the stock rather than 
on the stock, the company, the industry, itself.” There is 
a startling parallel between the attitude he describes and 
the New Era philosophy of the late 1920s. 


Variations in Price-Income Relations 


Behavior of individual stocks, and even of industrial 
groups, has of course been far from uniform since July. 
The impact of the decline was felt sharply in the area of 
public transportation, rail stocks dropping 26 percent and 
airline stocks 31 percent. More than average recession 
also hit the mining and textile industries, stocks sinking 
about 31 percent in both cases. On the other hand, cer- 
tain industries felt the decline only lightly or not at all. 
Food stocks dropped only 10 percent, drugs 13 percent, 
retail merchandising 8 percent, and installment financing 
5 percent; tobacco stocks actually rose 5 percent. Stocks 
in the automobile, chemical, oil, paper, steel, and televi- 
sion industries underwent about average declines as did 
those of investment trusts, the latter being not unex- 
pected since their holdings consist largely of diversified 
portfolios of industrial stocks. 

Since the end of the general decline in October the 
“sidewise” movement, too, has not been characteristic of 
all industry groups; and in a number of cases the fluc- 
tuation has been at considerable odds with what might 
ordinarily be expected from the trends of recent earn- 
ings. Railroad stocks, with earnings down 78 percent, 
continued their decline to the end of the year—to a 
point almost 40 percent below the July peak — but since 
then have had an erratic recovery which has carried 
them back to about the October level. 

Stocks of certain other industries — for example, 
mining, railway equipment, steel, textiles — have had 
somewhat similar experience; earnings declines in these 
groups ranged from 30 to 58 percent. Chemical, petro- 
leum, and rubber stocks have stayed at about the October 
level without the intervening dip, although earnings de- 
clined about one-third in each case. Another pattern is 
shown by auto and accessory industry stocks with earn- 
ings down 52 percent; they declined well below the 
October level and have made little or no recovery. 

In those few industries where current earnings are 
above last year’s, even slightly, stocks have rebounded 
almost without exception not merely to the October level 
but even above the July peak. This is true, for example, 
of the drugs, food products, and installment finance 
groups, in which earnings increases were up less than 5 
percent. Good performances were also turned in by 
groups whose earnings showed better advances, such as 
tobacco (up 32 percent) and utility stocks (up 11 percent). 

Manifestations of the most pronounced optimism, of 
course, are to be found in the prices of stocks which are 
popularly considered to have outstanding growth poten- 
tial. As indicated by the following illustrations, the high 
price/earnings ratios and low dividend yields on these 
stocks are phenomenal. These examples are not repre- 
sentative of the whole market, of course, but they focus 
attention upon the fact that in some areas at least, stock 
prices are considerably above what is generally regarded 
as a normal relation to current income. 


Price/ Cash 


earnings dividend 
ratio yield 

International Business Machines......... 44 0.8% 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing...... 34 1.5 


Stock Yields and Interest Rates 


One aspect of the general situation in the stock 
market seems to deserve special consideration: the re- 
action of the market to the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
to curb inflation, and later recession, through manipula- 
tion of interest rates. This reaction is best observed by 
comparing movements in the dividend yields on common 
stocks with movements of interest rates in the capital 
market. In the structure of long-term interest rates, the 
yield on United States government bonds is generally 
taken to be basic, with the yields on high-grade corporate 
bonds, on medium-grade corporate bonds, and on com- 
mon stocks ranging above in that order. Chart 2 depicts 
the recent movements of these yields, with the discount 
rate of the New York Federal Reserve Bank shown be- 
low to indicate the implementation of the anti-inflation- 
recession policy. 

Even in its initial stages, the tight money policy, al- 
though it brought on a gradual rise of bond yields, had 
little effect on the dividend yields of stocks. Rising 
dividends continued to be discounted at about the rate 
prevailing from late 1953 (in a range a half percent or 
so above the yield on medium-grade bonds), and stock 
prices moved upward with only brief and inconsequential 


CHART 2. BOND AND COMMON STOCK YIELDS 
PERCENT 


SMM 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Source: Federal Reserve Board, Federal Reserve 


Bulletin, various issues. 
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interruptions. During 1956 the stock market appeared to 
be responding to the higher interest rates, because a 
moderate downward movement of prices took place; and 
in the latter part of the year stock yields rose as rapidly 
as bond yields. In the spring of 1957 bond yields con- 
tinued to rise, but stock prices soared up at such a rate 
that their yields moved sharply downward. 

The July-October price slump brought an increase of 
stock yields, of course, and the easing of money rates 
during the ensuing six months has effected a decline of 
bond yields which more or less paralleled falling stock 
yields. But stock yields have been in a range scarcely 
above that on high-grade bonds and actually below that 
on medium-grade bonds. How is this phenomenon to be 
interpreted? The conclusion seems inescapable that even 
at their present level, stock prices represent a discounting 
of something else than continuation of current dividends 
— anticipation either of markedly increased dividends or 
of substantial capital appreciation. If economic evidence 
justifying such optimistic anticipations soon becomes 
manifest, the current level of stock prices may be war- 
ranted; if not, the market may well suffer a decline 
which would make last summer’s look small by comparison. 

This observation is somewhat like a “severe thunder- 
storm warning” issued by the weather bureau. It is not 
a prediction that a storm will strike any particular place 
nor even that a severe storm is certain to develop at all, 
but only a caution that meteorological conditions are ripe 
for trouble. To which we would add, ruefully, that no 
matter how great the difficulty of predicting weather, it 
is nothing compared with the difficulty of predicting 
human behavior, especially the way of a man with his 
broker. 


Pause on the Way Down 


(Continued from page 2) 
eries will tend to be only minor interruptions of a longer 
downtrend. 


No Rescue By Consumers 

In earlier postwar recessions, the economy was pulled 
out of the decline by recoveries in autos and housing. 
There are reasons for thinking this cannot happen again. 
Foremost among these are the accumulations of stocks of 
houses and durable goods in use. Matching these accumu- 
lations is an unprecedented growth in consumer debt — 
amounting since 1945 to almost $40 billion on short-term 
consumer credit and about $90 billion on small residential 
properties. 

The saturation of the auto market is reflected in the 
30 percent decline in sales from early 1957. There are 
theories attributing this to consumer psychology and to 
car design. Both kinds of theory have little validity. 
They overlook the fact that auto demand has always been 
volatile. Calculations based on changes in income and 
asset position account for practically all of the decline. 
This leaves hardly any room for psychological explana- 
tions, and explains why such maneuvers as the “Auto 
Buy” campaigns are ineffectual. There is now no basis 
for expecting any substantial recovery so long as the 
economy is declining. 

The housing market, on the other hand, has received 
another shot in the arm. All through the postwar period, 
policies of stimulating housing demand through low in- 
terest rates and long repayment periods have been fol- 
lowed. Now these policies are being pushed into the 
small, marginal area remaining. How long building can 


be supported in this way is a matter of doubt, but it 
probably has to be measured in months, not years. 

All the moves taken so far to stimulate housing fall 
in the category of postponing the inevitable. They stim. 
ulate building by increasing the number of families able 
to afford homes in good times. But stimulating a higher 
degree of market saturation in this way will not prevent 
the decline and may ultimately make it a little more 
severe. The recession has already had a marked adverse 
effect on family formation. Families who lose their in- 
comes through unemployment carinot even afford the 
homes they now have. After the temporary stimulus is 
spent, the decline will be resumed. 

Some consumers undoubtedly remain in a position to 
act—not only in respect to durable goods and houses 
but to increase expenditures in general. However, the 
data indicate that they are now spending somewhat more 
and saving somewhat less than past relationships call for 
under the circumstances. This is probably due in large 
part to the squeeze on incomes resulting from the ab- 
normally high food prices prevailing in recent months. 
With family budgets taxed by higher expenditures for 
food, savings have already been moderately depressed, 
Hence, hardly anything in the way of higher spending 
can be expected of consumers as a means of rescuing the 
economy from depression. 


Last Hope? 

The only hope for a real stimulus lies in new govern- 
ment programs. That is the reason the government 
should act, and to make such action most effective, it 
should be undertaken immediately, in these months of 
leveling or moderate recovery, so that its effects will not 
be offset. The federal government, however, has decided 
on a do-nothing policy. Both the Administration and the 
Democratic leadership in Congress have been sold on 
holding down the deficit. Federal expenditures will prob- 
ably rise by several billions, but only against determined 
efforts to keep the increases at a minimum. 

There is a tendency in discussions of government ex- 
penditures to exaggerate by double counting. Pay rate 
increases are counted both as real personal income and 
as higher military or other expenditures, transfer pay- 
ments both as government spending and consumer spend- 
ing. The fact is that all payments of this kind operate 
on the economy only through their effects on consumers’ 
incomes and expenditures. The deficit as such has no 
separate effects from increases in expenditures and re- 
ductions in taxes. 

State and local government programs are currently 
being accelerated somewhat. This is evident in the plac- 
ing of contract awards for new construction. Unfortu- 
nately, this acceleration is drawing down the backlog of. 
planned projects. Its effects will be temporary unless 
planning for the future is stepped up to match the near- 
term acceleration in the rate of activity. There is no 
evidence that this is being done. Therefore the current 
spurt is likely to end in a relapse. 

The increases in government expenditures now pro- 
gramed are nowhere near enough to compensate the 
prospective declines in private investment. Unless some- 
thing new and important enters the picture, the recession 
will be resumed. The decline during the year ahead may 
approach the same order of magnitude as that which has 
already occurred. This would imply a corresponding rise 
in unemployment —to an adjusted total of about 7 mil- 
lion in the summer of 1959—and the recession will be 
continuing at that point. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Personal Income 


Despite increases in unemployment and cutbacks in 
the workweek, average income rose slightly in 1957, 
according to estimates released by the Bureau of the 
Census. The average (median) income of men earning 
some income was estimated at $3,700. This was a gain 
of approximately $75, or 2 percent, over 1956. Compara- 
tively, this change was considerably smaller than the rise 
of $250 between 1955 and 1956. The average (median) 
income among women with income was $1,200, a gain of 
about $50 over the 1956 average. 

The slight over-all increase in income was largely 
attributed to the continued rise in wage rates in most 
industries. Among year-round workers, the increase in 
income was comparatively sharp in 1957. Men who 
worked for 50 weeks or more had an average income of 
$4,700, a gain of about $260, or 6 percent, over 1956. 
Women who worked full-time had an average income of 
$3,000 in 1957, which was a gain of about $175 over the 
previous year, also near 6 percent. 


Corporate Bond Study 


The National Bureau of Economic Research has just 
released a report entitled Corporate Bond Quality and 
Investor Experience, written by W. Braddock Hickman, 
a member of the research staff. The material for the 
report was taken from a complete census of large issues 
of corporate bonds offered or outstanding between 1900 
and 1944 and a sample of small issues. Besides quality 
ratings and other loan characteristics, the records on 
which the study was based include for each issue the 
default experience, rate of realized yield, and rate of 
capital gain or loss. 

An unusual finding is that on the average, low-grade 
corporate bonds yielded better net returns (after default 
losses and so on) than bonds of higher quality during 
more than forty years of corporate bond financing. In- 
vestment specialists, as well as investors, tended to over- 
value the high-grade bonds and undervalue the ones 
having a greater risk. 

One of the most significant of the findings concerns 
defaulted issues. Realized yields in the periods from 
offering to default were consistently below those in the 
periods from offering to extinguishment. Capital losses 
were general on bonds sold at default, whereas capital 
gains were equally general on bonds purchased at default 
and held to extinguishment. 


States’ General Expenditures 


In fiscal 1957, general expenditures of the 48 states 
tose to a record high of $21.1 billion, an increase of 
§2.2 billion, or 11.8 percent, over the previous year. These 
increases appeared in all except four states — Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, and New Jersey. Increases of more than 
23 percent occurred in three states — Connecticut, Nevada, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The four major functions requiring state expenditures 
—education, highways, public welfare, and health and 
hospitals — accounted for this increase (see chart). The 
states spent $6.6 billion for education, an increase of 15.4 
percent over fiscal 1956. The major portion of this out- 


lay went to local governments for support of public 
schools. State expenditures for highways were slightly 
less than $6.0 billion, 11.3 percent more than in the pre- 
vious year. About two-thirds of this amount was spent 
for construction and maintenance of regular highway 
facilities, and the rest was distributed among local high- 
way projects and state toll roads and bridges. Expendi- 
tures for public welfare totaled $2.8 billion, or just 
slightly more than in 1956, whereas outlays for health 
and hospitals rose 18.9 percent to a total of $1.9 billion 
in fiscal 1957. 


Construction Contract Statistics 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation recently announced a 
change in their construction contract statistics. At the 
beginning of 1958, they modified their method of han- 
dling downward adjustments in valuation, floor area, and 
dwelling units for the statistics they reported in earlier 
months of the year. This modification will eliminate 
downward revisions affecting the figures for the month 
in which the adjustments are made; however, the down- 
ward revisions will still be reflected in the cumulative- 
to-date statistics. Upward revisions in contracts for 
earlier months in the year will continue to be included 
in the statistics for the current month. The new pro- 
cedure is designed to accomplish the compilation of ac- 
curate year-to-date figures and to eliminate the possibility 
of showing a minus construction contract figure for any 
month. However, users of the monthly figures will have 
to allow for the bias in comparison with the same month 
of last year, and in this connection, the month-to-month 
changes in the year-to-date figures take on added sig- 
nificance. 


STATE GENERAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
SELECTED FUNCTIONS, 1950 TO 1957 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
T T T T 


| | | i | 
1950 ‘Si ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 ‘55 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State 
Government Finances in 1957, p. 3. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


With few exceptions the major indexes of Illinois 
business activity declined in April from the previous 
month and remained below the level of business activity 
of April, 1957. Coal production declined 15 percent from 
the March level and was off 18 percent from the April, 
1957, figure. Bank debits decreased 9 percent from the 
previous month but were only 1 percent below April of a 
year ago. Manufacturing employment was down 2 per- 
cent from March but was 13 percent under April, 1957. 

Construction contracts awarded increased 14 percent 
over the previous month, but they still were 11 percent 
below April of a year ago. Consumer prices continued to 
rise slightly from March and remained about 4 percent 
above April, 1957. Farm prices were up 1 percent from 
the previous month, and up 10 percent from April, 1957. 
Prices and life insurance sales were the only indexes that 
showed increases over both March, 1958, and April, 1957. 


Growth in Illinois Government 

According to a recent check of payrolls, the size of 
the Illinois state government has continued to grow the 
last few years. In March, 1958, the most recent month 
for which figures are available, the state payroll totaled 
39,691 persons and slightly more than $13 million. (These 
figures do no include personnel of state colleges and 
universities.) The March data show an increase of 6,507 
persons, or 16 percent, and $3.6 million, or 39 percent, 
from March, 1954. The following tabulation shows this 


growth tendency. uted Payroll 

employees ($000) 

$ 9,363 

9,948 

10,556 

11,150 

13,009 
The Secretary of State’s Office, and the Departments 
of Public Welfare, Public Safety, and Public Works and 
Buildings have experienced the largest increases since 
March, 1954. Together these components of state govern- 
ment employed approximately two-thirds of all state per- 
sonnel in March, 1958. The number of persons on the 
Governor’s personal office staff and in the State Audi- 
tor’s Office has declined from a‘total of 463 persons in 
March, 1954, to 409 persons in March, 1958. The payrolls 
of the other four elected state officials show increases 

of 92 persons from March, 1954. 


Retail Sales 


Total estimated retail sales for the eighteen largest 
trading centers in Illinois during the first three months 
of 1958 amounted to $1,559 million, a decline of $88 
million or 5.4 percent from the corresponding period of 
1957. In March, 1958, estimated retail sales were only 
2.5 percent below March of a year ago, having increased 
5.0 percent from the previous month. 

In comparison with the first quarter of 1957, fifteen 
of the eighteen cities experienced declines in retail sales 
in the first quarter of 1958. The largest decline was in 
Joliet with 21.0 percent, followed by Peoria with 15.3 
percent, and East St. Louis with 13.7 percent (see chart). 
The area including Rock Island and Moline had the 
largest increase in retail sales with 6.1 percent. Re- 
portedly, this increase was due to an upswing in produc- 
tion and sales of farm machinery. Farm machinery 
accounts for about half of the manufacturing employ- 


ment in the area, and this industry reported that the 
number of persons on its payrolls in March was about 
10 percent above 1957. Champaign-Urbana and Gales. 
burg also experienced slight gains over the first quarter 
of 1957. 


Oil and Gas Wells 


The Illinois State Geological Survey has reported 
that a total of 137 wells were completed during a four- 
week period in April, 1958. Of these completions, 63 oil 
wells and 2 gas wells, or 47 percent, were successful, 
Jasper County had the most completions with 19 wells, 
and Christian County was next with 12 wells completed. 
No new oil pools were discovered during April, but there 
were extensions to each of the following pools: Mount 
Auburn Consolidated in Christian County, Gila in Jasper 
County and Clay City Consolidated in Wayne County, 
Some of the new wells have had initial productions of 
more than 200 barrels of oil a day. 


Ceco’s Expansion 

The Ceco Steel Products Corporation, one of the 
nation’s largest suppliers of light structural and related 
steel products, has announced the start of construction of 
a mew steel producing unit near Lemont. This new plant 
will be operated by the Lemont Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary of Ceco. It will be 
located on an 88-acre tract two miles west of Lemont 
and will consist of a 40,000-square-foot electric-metal 
shop, an 89,000-square-foot rolling mill, and auxiliary 
buildings, including a canal dock. The capacity of the 
new plant will be approximately 120,000 tons of billet- 
sized ingots per year, and output is expected to be con- 
sumed entirely by Ceco’s own operations. A wide variety 
of products such as channels, angles and rounds, all sizes 
of reinforcing bars, and special architectural shapes will 
be produced. 


CHANGES IN ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES 
1st Quarter, 1957, to Ist Quarter, 1958 


ROCK ISLAND~MOLINE 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
GALESBURG 
BLOOMINGTON 
QUINCY 

CHICAGO 

TOTAL 

KANKAKEE 

AURORA 
BELLEVILLE 

ELGIN 

DANVILLE 
SPRINGFIELD 
DECATUR 

ALTON 

ROCKFORD 

EAST ST. LOUIS EE 
= 
JOLIET 


-25 -20 -10 -5 


PERCENT CHANGE 
Source: Illinois Department of Revenue. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


April, 1958 
Building | | Depare- | Bank, | Postal 
Permits! “per Sales? ment Store Debits* Receipts*® 
(000) Sales! (000,000) (000) 
(000 kwh) (000) , 
Mar., 1958...| —39. —f. 0 +5.0 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$14,849 789,923 | $392,031 $13,845 $12,347 
Percentage change from {Mar., 1958. .. +5.2 
\Apr., 1957... —39.3 —5.1 —7.6 —7 —1.3 —2.8 
Mar., 1958....|  —65.5 +10 ~6.3 
change —6.6 +22 +10 +2.5 
Mar., 1958.... —33. +85. 0 —3.6 +5.3 
Percentage change from... ‘\Apr., 1957... —56.6 436 417.9 
ge na. $9 $ 74 $ 84 
Mar., 1956... .. 58. 14 —3.9 4. 
Mar., 1958.... na. +1.8 
Percentage change from... . 1957... | +151.6 -17 +140 
Rock Island-Moline.......... 23, $ $ 98> $ 143 
Mar., 1958.... —3. n.a. —-1.2 —4. 
Percentage change from.... \Apr., 1957... 4+72.4 —2.3 +2.7 +7.5 
{Mar., 1958... 30. —4. +4. 
Percentage change || ~2.6 —4.5 -3.6 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Mar., 1958.... —22.1 —4. +13. n.a. —11.4 +14.1 
Percentage change from... . \Apr., 1957... 447 1107 
Mar., — 33. él. n.a. —3.0 +0. 
Percentage change from... . 1957....| —5.3 +7.4 +5.8 +8.4 
{Mar., 1958.... +10. +J. +19.9 + —1.5 —12.5 
Percentage change from....{ 4477.7 41.2 —4.5 -5.0 
{Mar., 1958....} + —8. +10. +6° —9. +2. 
Percentage change from....{ ~0.1 ~10.5 —1.3 -9.1 
$ 432 9,751 $ 4,284 $ 39 
{Mar., 1958.... +12.2 +8.3 +8.9 na. +29.8 
8 **\Apr., 1957....| +68.1 +13.4 —1.7 +16.6 
Mar., 1958.... —35.5 —0.4 +10. +3.1 —1.0 
Petcentage change from... . 1957....| —88.7 ~14.9 ~15.0 —14 -6.8 
Mar., 1958.... +6. +5. 
$ 847 32 ,794° $12 ,822 $ 119 $ 249 
trom {Mar., 1958 —2.8 —7.4 +20.7 +11° —6.9 +17 .2 
Apr, 1957. +103.6 +1.5 —3.6 —4 —2.4 —2.3 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
{Mar., 1958 +795 .9 —2.1 +11.5 na. +5.0 —6. 
$ 769 12,006 $ 4,289 $ 39 $ 33 
(Mar., 1958....) +/88.0 | —5.5 +10.1 na. -5.0 +3.2 
Percentage change from...) 4286.4 | +1.2 
$ 447 | 9,128 $ na. $ Py 
{Mar., 1958 964.3 —0.4 af. 
Percentage change from... . 1957... 417.5 133 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. 2 Local power companies. ? Illinois 
Department of Revenue. Data are for March, 1958. Comparisons relate to February, 1958, and March, 1957. 4 Research Depart- 
ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending April 4, 1958, and April 5, 1957. 
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Periodical Division, Harper, M22 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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